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GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 

COMPARISON gives us a pe- 
culiar pleasure, and is a quality 
which separates man from the 
brute and intellectual man from his un- 
observing confreres. When we think of 
the work of George Frederick Watts, 
we are reminded of that greatest of Italian 
artists, Michael Angelo. There is the 
same versatility, both excelling in sculp- 
ture as well as in painting, both poets and 
possessing a colossal imagination. In 
their work there is the same quality of 
seriousness that stirs one's deepest 
thought and lifts to sublime heights. 
In their jfigures is that same largeness of 
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conception and masculinity of expres- 
sion. There is none of the soft round- 
ness of flesh as in the work of Raphael, 
Rubens, or in the modern Bonguereau. 
It is the difference between the Venus 
de Milo and the Venus de Medici 
— thought and soul triumphing over 
flesh, so beautifully expressed in that 
poem on the Venus de Milo by Ed- 
ward Rowland Sill : 

" Thou art the love, celestial, seeking still 
The soul beneath the form ; the serene will ; 
The wisdom, of whose deeps the sages dream ; 
The unseen beauty that doth faintly gleam 
In stars, and flowers, and waters where they 

roll; 
The unheard music whose faint echoes even 
Make whosoever hears a homesick soul 
Thereafter, till he follow it to heaven.'" 

Mr. Watts gives us the strength and 

majesty of the human figure, but always 
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the soul is there with a strenuousness of 
purpose even in his lightest fancies — 
if it be only " Bacchus Eating Grapes *' 
or the little God in ^* Good luck to 
Your Fishing/* 

There is an old saying — " If you 
want to resemble the ancients, do not 
copy them," and this is true of Watts. 
He is always original even if we can 
well discover who his master was — as 
we can plainly see that Botticelli was 
the master of Burne Jones — and still, 
the latter is intensely original in idea 
and expression. Burne Jones reminds 
us of that galaxy of artists, the Pre- 
Raphaelites, that worked for beauty and 
sentiment and with whom Watts was 
for a short time identified, but never 
really one of them, except in friendship. 

He is a lone goer and dwells upon 
the heights while they are scattered 
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about, some of them very near the top, 
but never quite reaching up to the 
Olympus where he sits alone — ^thc 
Michael Angelo of England. 

There are certain lines in which they 
excel and perhaps outreach him, while 
he is soaring higher in his thought and 
possibly neglecting somewhat the minor 
considerations. Millais, for instance, 
has given an exquisite touch of refine- 
ment in his portraits, especially of 
women, although that of Mr. Glad- 
stone is probably his most notable 
one. 

Burne Jones has a purity and refine- 
ment of thought all his own, unique 
and elusive. Rosetti excels in weird 
fancies and poetic ideals, with a richness 
of color beyond compare. 

Mr. Watts* colors are like himself 
original and wonderful. As the an- 
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GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 

cients, he makes his own and grinds 
his pigments. 

His ideas are lofty and inspiring and 
appeal intensely to the imagination. In 
his " Love and Death " the great figure 
has a majesty and solemnity that can- 
not fail to impress one deeply. 

The story of it is : The artist was 
painting a young man who was dying. 
He was comforted and cheered in his 
sad task by the loving family and fiancee 
of the invalid. He was greatly im- 
pressed by the thought that all this love 
was powerless to keep away the invader 
Death. This was the inspiration for 
the great picture, and we no doubt in 
looking at it can feel some of the throbs 
of anguish that moved those sorrowful 
hearts and the deep emotion that stirred 
the great artist to conceive his master- 
piece. In it Death is strong and power- 
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ful, but not lacking in> gentleness and 
kindness, as the little figure of Love 
looks up beseeching and yet conscious 
that it is useless to withstand the mighty- 
visitor who enters the portal (defended 
by Love and surrounded by the tangle 
of roses) with bowed head, in the sweep- 
ing lines of drapery flowing from his 
majestic form. 

Mr. Watts' idea of death is never 
gruesome. In " Death Crowning In- 
nocence " there is only love and tender- 
ness and the great wings surround the 
little child, shielding it from every pos- 
sible harm. It is a touchingly beautiful 
conception and the artist has received 
many letters from sorrowing mothers, 
thanking him for the comfort this pic- 
ture has been to them. 

In the " Throne of Death " the idea 
is the mother of the universe against 
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whose sheltering form leans the pale 
figure of a young maiden, as if all her 
sorrow had been drowned in peaceful 
sleep^ while below the king is laying 
down his crown, the scholar relinquishes 
his books, and a little child hides in 
the drapery at the feet, happy and secure 
in the ample folds of the Mantle of 
Death. 

One of the most beautiful of all the 
pictures is the Hope. The figure is 
exquisitely graceful, with diaphanous 
green drapery forming a fine contrast 
against the delicious blue of the ether. 
Hope has a face of delicate beauty with 
an expression of ineffable sadness as 
with bandaged eyes she clings to the 
one remaining string of the lute, while 
the world upon which she reclines lies 
in cold oblivion. Like his great pred- 
ecessor. Watts' conceptions are lofty 
II 
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and serious. Michael Angelo was in- 
terested in the creation. The Last 
Judgment, prophets and sybles were 
his models, and only rarely has he ex- 
pressed his genius in the virgin and 
child. 

When Mr. Watts paints a woman, 
he does it in a very stunning manner, 
as, for instance, his portrait of Mrs. 
Percy Wyndham, Lady Holland and 
Lady Lilford. They are in truly grand 
style and show a master hand. He 
imparts a wonderfully strong and grace- 
ful beauty in the Eve series, " Crea- 
tion," "Tempted" and "Eve Re- 
pentant." They are large in design 
and delightful in their ensemble, show- 
ing his versatility and sympathy with 
all that is luxurious in the human form 
and in nature. 

He especially delights in great and 
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GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 

heroic characters, in history and myths. 
The meeting between Jacob and Esau 
is very fine, as also Prometheus, Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, and his Endym- 
ion is a most graceful and beautiful 
conception. 

" For He had Great Possessions " 
is the one which to our mind comes 
nearest to " Love and Death " in its 
simplicity of conception and the im- 
pression of deep feeling it makes upon 
one, although " Love and Life " is in- 
tended as a companion piece. 

This picture was presented to our 
country and hangs in the Corcoran Art 
Gallery at Washington. Mr. Watts 
had intended giving us the " Love and 
Death " also, but the nude little allegor- 
ical figure of Life was so severely crit- 
icised by the narrowness of some of its 
receivers that it is doubtful if it is ever 
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offered to us, and it hangs in the charm- 
ing studio of Little Holland House 
where the public are at liberty to visit 
on Sunday afternoons. 

As Mr. Watts does not sell his pic- 
tures, and intends to leave them to the 
state, one has the rare privilege of 
seeing an unusual number of his paint- 
ings in his two studios and dining- 
room — an artistic treat which is not to 
be duplicated in all London, and its 
art treasures are very many. 

Many of his pictures have been re- 
moved from the studio to the Tate 
Gallery and a great many of his portraits 
are in the International Portrait Gallery 
and, of course, a number in private 
houses. 

In the studio— unless it has recently 
been removed to the Tate Gallery — 
hangs that remarkable conception " Sic 
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Transit Gloria Mundi." There is the 
recumbent figure lying in its last re- 
pose and below the bier the treasures 
of this world in scattered confusion. 
Above all are these remarkable words, 
which it is said were given by Carmen 
Silva, the poet-queen of Roumania, 
upon the request of the artist : " What 
I spent I had/' " What I saved I lost," 
" What I gave I have." These are 
words of wonderful meaning, and they 
are in the manner of the artist and his 
work, always thoughtful and original. 
On the wall to the right of this picture, 
which rather than a picture might be 
called an epitome of life and death, 
hangs a curious conception, " The 
Dweller in the Innermost." The face 
seems to be all eyes that glow and glow 
as if they saw to the depths. Iridescent 
and psychic colors radiate in circles 
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from the face and give the beholder a 
very weird, but interesting impression. 
This picture is sometimes called " Con- 
science " and the face is the present 
Mrs. Watts. These pictures are not 
for everybody and we like to think of 
them there in that sanctuary devoted to 
beauty and sublime ideas, where those 
who care for such things may go and 
partake in some degree of that wonder- 
ful imagination which inspired them. 
' The " Sir Galahad," which is at Eton 
College, has caused much debate. It 
is perhaps the most popular of all his 
pictures, although many critics think 
the knight • hardly comes up to our ex- 
pectation of the beautiful youth as set 
forth in Tennyson and in Sir Thomas 
Mallory's Morte d' Arthur. This boy 
has a very sad and thoughtful expres- 
sion, but we look in vain for that 
i6 
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wonderful beauty sung by the poets; 
"God make thee good, as thou art 
beautiful *' said Arthur, when he dubbed 
him knight ; 

" And none, in so young youth was ever made 
a knight, 
'TiU Galahad." 

If we were to stop here, we should 
feel that Mr. Watts' genius had flowered 
sufficiently for any great artist, but his 
greatness is shown also in his wonder- 
ful versatility. He has done some fine 
things in sculpture and it is a matter of 
regret with him that he has not devoted 
himself more to that line of art. There 
is always a sculpturesqueness about 
his painting and here again he resem- 
bles Michael Angelo. But in portrai- 
ture, he has a line all his own, and they 
have a genius quite original. The 
coloring is eminently so ; he mixes his 
B 17 
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blues, greens and reds in a very novel and 
fascinating manner and achieves a re- 
sult not elsewhere seen. As for his 
faces, they are wonderful and show a 
masterly conception of character. The 
portrait of Walter Crane is thought by 
most critics to be his chef d'oeuvre, 
while that of Cardinal Manning is con- 
sidered the equal of the celebrated doge 
by Bellini which hangs in the National 
Gallery. It is the most elaborate of all 
his portraits and his careful attention to 
every detail is as minute as Titian's. 

His portraits are all fine and inter- 
esting, but he appears to have given an 
especial loving touch to those portraits 
of the kindred spirits that were his 
devoted friends. Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton, Dante Gabriel Rosetti, Sir Edward 
Burne Jones and William Morris, poet 
and artist. The biographer of Morris, 
i8 
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J. W. Mackail, says of this portrait, 
painted when Morris was thirty-six: 
" Watts' great portrait is the memorial 
which represents him at this stage of 
his life most folly, if not most inti- 
mately. From it looks out the * power- 
fol and beautifol ' face which impressed 
itself unforgettably even on those who 
saw it but once. The massive head 
with its thickly clustering dark curls ; 
the vague inexpressive eyes ; the sen- 
sitive mouth, a little overweighted by 
the broad frank brows, are recorded in 
it with the felicity of genius. One sees 
in it * the dreamer of dreams ' as he 
described himself in a much quoted 
phrase, who is at the same time man 
of action, overflowing with practical 
energy, and as eager as he had been in 
the days of his earliest enthusiasm, not 
only * to do and say and see so many 
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things/ but to carry out * things I 
have thought of for the bettering of 
the world, as far as lies in me/ " 

The portrait of Burne Jones is also 
considered a very wonderful one and 
expresses the purity and refinement of 
character so notable in this artist. 

Tennyson was a great admirer and a 
personal friend of Mr. Watts, and 
asked him at one time to give him his 
idea of what a great portrait painter 
should be, and he has embodied his 
response in some of the most beautiful 
lines in the Idyls. 

" As when a painter, poring on a face 
Divinely thro' all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him, that his face, 
The shape and color of a mind and life 
Lives for his children, ever at its best*' 

Mr. Watts is successful in every line 
of portraiture, from the philosopher to 
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the grande dame. John Stuart Mills is 
a fine example and other notable ones 
are Matthew Arnold, Browning and 
Motley, the historian. Swinburne's is 
also a master piece of portraiture. 
This poet is a great admirer of the 
artist, and on his 8oth birthday sent 
him this sonnet in commemoration : 

"High thought and hallowed love, by faith 

made one, 
Begat and bare the sweet, strong hearted 

child. 
Art nursed of nature : earth and sea and sun 
Saw nature then move God-like as she 

smiled 
Life smiled on Death and Death on Life ; 

the soul 
Between them shone and soared above their 

strife. 
And left on Time's unclosed and starry scroll 
A sign that quickened Death to deathless 

life. 
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Peace rose like Hope, a patient queen and 

bade. 
HelPs first bom, Faith adjure her creed 

and die ; 
And Love, by life and death, made sad and 

glad. 
Gave conscience ease, and watched Goodwill 

pass by. 
All these make music now of one man's 

name, 
Whose life and age are one with love and 

fame." 

Mr. Watts is 84 and still working. 
He has been doing so for sixty years 
and has watched many artists come and 
go. We feel sure his fame will go on 
increasing and he has the calm assur- 
ance within himself of work well done, 
and that unswerving purpose, the faith- 
ful attention to the voice of genius and 
a lofty indifference to all that would 
turn him aside from the climbing to 
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that Olympus where the future will, if 
he is not already crowned by those who 
are capable of appreciating the stupen- 
dous results of his remarkable genius. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Watts 
has passed away at the age of 87, but 
in these three years he has done a 
stupendous amount of work for an old 
man, if one could call him old, for his 
mind and genius were ever young. He 
always preferred to remain without title, 
and refused a baronetcy twice, but ac- 
cepted the order of Merit, conferred by 
King Edward. 

Note. — Adjoining his country house, Lim- 
merslease, Compton Lane, near Guilford, he 
built a gallery called The Hostel, and in the 
last year his pictures have been removed from 
the studios of Little Holland House at Ken- 
sington. The gallery situated amid charming 
Surrey scenery is open to the public, and the 
environment lends an added charm to the work 
of the Michael Angelo of Great Britain. 
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A STUDY OF BOTTICELLI 

NOW that every one goes to 
Europe, it is possible for a 
general knowledge of art to 
be universal; but as only a few are 
gifted with that perception which en- 
ables them to distinguish and feel for 
themselves what is really great and beau- 
tiful, it is well to have the aid of intel- 
ligent suggestions. Many are ready to 
be directed, and have the taste to ap- 
preciate when their attention has been 
called to what is really worth time and 
study. 

Ruskin might almost be said to have 
discovered Botticelli, for to the major- 
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ity of people he was but a name, until 
" Mornings in Florence " was pub- 
lished, wherein was immortalized " The 
Judith " and " The Fortitude " which 
are in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. 

Ruskin may not be able to impress 
every one with their merits, for fancy in 
taste is as varied as individuals ; but, at 
least, he has brought them to our no- 
tice in a very impressive way, which 
will enable all those who are interested 
in art to regard them with more intel- 
ligent attention. 

Since Ruskin, Walter Pater has writ- 
ten a short essay, very characteristic, 
impressing one with the sadness and 
religious asceticism of Sandro Botticelli, 
which showed itself very strongly in 
later life, when he espoused the cause 
of Savonarola and abandoned art for 
religion. It is not strange Pater should 
28 
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have admired this artist. There is the 
same subtle essence in the work of 
each — that something unusual and 
uniquely poetic, that appeals to the 
thoughtful. In Pater's own words : 
" They have a distinct faculty of their 
own, by which they convey to us a pe- 
culiar quality of pleasure which we can- 
not get elsewhere: and are often the 
objects of a special diligence and a con- 
sideration wholly affectionate." 

Where among the artists of the ear- 
lier Renaissance or even among the 
later, do we find such luminous atmos- 
phere as in many of Botticelli's pic- 
tures ? He is almost equal to the 
modern impressionist. His interest in 
humanity is foremost, and he has run 
the gamut of thought and sentiment. 
There is, also, always, the little land- 
scape with its restful sense of light and 
29 
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distance. The flowers and fruits are 
often stiff and set, but there is a deli- 
cate fancy about them, especially in the 
flowers. 

What perfection of drapery from the 
stately robes of Pallas and his Floren- 
tine nobility to the airy, flowing skirts 
of his dancing angels ! You can see 
the drapery blowing hither and thither, 
displaying their exquisitely modelled 
feet, forerunners of innumerable Tril- 
bys. 

Their dainty, slender arms and little 
hands are truly fit to form a circle 
around an enthroned virgin. Each 
one is worthy of study, and you long 
for a magnifying glass to bear on his 
bewildering multitudes in his illustra- 
tion of " Dante's Paradiso " and the 
" Enthroned Mary " in the National 
Gallery. Botticelli's faces arc neither 
30 
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human nor angelic, but a subtle combi- 
nation ; creations of the artist's wonder- 
ful imagination, quaint, earnest and in- 
teresting always, while many of them 
are bewitching. 

What fine men, with strong, hand- 
some heads and features, the very flower 
of Florentine humanity, from the noble 
portraits of the Medicis to the rough, 
honest peasant in his blouse ; and from 
his ascetic saints to his devils incarnate ! 

He has painted almost every type of 
woman from his dainty Venus of the 
" Primavera " to his haughty " Pallas " 
and his multitudinous Madonnas that 
are never alike. 

There is the serious, thoughtful Mary 
of the round picture in the Uflizi, and 
the one in the London Gallery, and the 
tender Madonna of the Louvre. The 
sweet girl wife in the Berlin Museum 
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and in the Naples Museum and the 
Chigo Palace at Rome — the sad-eyed 
peasant woman, looking wonderingly 
upon the child and the greatness so 
unexpectedly fallen upon them. Last, 
but not least, the Madonna of the Mag- 
nificat, which defies description, with the 
tragedy of the world in her face, gazing 
down upon the sacred book with a 
strange commingling of joy and sorrow 
in her expression. 

In the King's boudoir of the Pitti 
Palace hangs " Pallas and the Cen- 
taur," lost for so many years and dis- 
covered recently among some rubbish 
in an upper apartment of the great 
building. The face is very different 
from any of his other women. It is 
exceedingly modern and might pass for 
an American beauty, with all the refine- 
ment and culture of later days stamped 
32 
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upon her brow and features. How re- 
gally she stands, divinely tall, with Bot- 
ticelli's own exquisite fancy in her 
drapery and adornment, a veritable 
goddess born to command and to be 
adored. 

The artist would have made a fine 
modern photographer, as well as a 
great portrait painter. Nothing could 
be more masterly than his portrait of 
himself or that of Giuliano de Medici 
in the Berlin Museum and in the Insti- 
tute of Frankfort, the portrait of a lady. 
For perfection of detail and portrayal 
of character, he has done nothing better 
and few great portrait painters have done 
as well. The face is not a beautiful 
one, but the lines about the nostrils and 
chin, and the delicate tracing of the lips, 
show character, refinement and great 
womanliness. The eyes look not quite 
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sure of the world or of herself. Titian- 
like in detail is the miniature about her 
neck and the trimming around her 
gown, with the pearls corresponding to 
those in her waving hair. The ensem- 
ble of the portrait impresses you ; you 
feel as if you knew this woman i she 
has loving breathing characteristics, and 
she belongs to all time. She is not a 
Venetian or a Florentine or a Roman 
or Grecian, any more than she is an 
Englishwoman or an American; but 
she might be any of these nationalities. 
Botticelli shares with Murillo the 
happy faculty of painting children. 
Some of them have sad, wistful faces, 
and all of them are interesting, with one 
exception, the baby of the " Magnifi- 
cat" is a lamentable failure, and the only 
blot in this glorious picture, where the 
other children have adorable faces. 
34 
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Nothing can exceed the grace and 
beauty of the two angels that so rever- 
ently hold the crown over the head of 
Mary ; their hands alone are worthy 
such an office, and all that is noble is 
expressed in the faces. Botticelli was a 
poet as well as painter, and his little 
landscape forms a fitting and peaceful 
background to these incomparable fig- 
ures. 

When we study the faces of his child 
angels, we feel that he has given us 
every type of child beauty. The va- 
riety of his originality of expression is 
infinite, and adjectives are inadequate to 
describe the wilderness of enchantment 
these faces reflect. 

The Madonna in the round picture, 
with six angels, in the Uffizi Gallery, 
has a most womanly beauty, with unut- 
terable sadness in her expression. And 
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the child is lovable with a wistful look 
of coming sorrow in his baby face. 

The six angels are almost as adorable 
as those in the " Magnificat," especially 
the two on the right, nearest Mary, with 
their thoughtful, earnest eyes and their 
coquettish little curls blowing about their 
noble brows. 

The most beautiful Madonna and 
child is in the Museum at Berlin. We 
cannot imagine a more perfect infant, 
with the unutterable vision in his eyes, 
which still retain the baby expression, 
and appeal to us with the thought of all 
that is beautiful, holy and true. It is 
surely the greatest Christ-child in art. 
The Madonna satisfies us almost more 
than any other ; an intellectual brow, 
with thoughtful youth in her eyes and a 
little droop to her head, sweetly and 
modestly expressing her unique posi- 
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don. The light bearing angels on 
either side, representing the seven 
branched candlesticks, are filled with 
awe, as if they were overcome with the 
lovely vision before them, — ^the ideal 
woman and the perfect child, standing 
there in his innocence and glory. The 
Enthroned Madonna, in the Florence 
Academy, is a very fiightened one, and 
the child has a supercilious expression, 
it may be a little too self conscious ; 
but the great charm of this picture is in 
the angels holding up the drapery of 
the throne. It is a fine composition, 
with perfection of detail, and the angels 
are inimitable creations. The saints in 
the foreground are interesting types, 
and show the strength and force of the 
artist, as well as his love of beauty. 

The circle of dancing angels around 
the crowning of Mary in the same 
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Academy, is a most glorious conception. 
Here we see, around the kneeling 
Mary, in perfection, the flowing draper- 
ies, displaying outlines of long, slender 
figures, with exquisite feet, moving 
gracefully, and dainty arms and hands 
interlaced, as they swing with their up- 
turned earnest faces, — z, group of ravish- 
ing creatures, which make us marvel at 
the imagination which, in this line, 
transcends that of all other artists. 

The "Adoration of the Kings" 
which contains the portraits of the Med- 
icis, and which hangs in the Uflizi 
Gallery, is the greatest of his groups. 
It gained for the artist his commission 
to paint in the Sistine Chapel, and 
the position of superintendent of the 
work done there. Of this picture, 
Vasari writes: "The beauty which 
Sandro has imparted to these heads 
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cannot be adequately described : the 
composition, design, and the coloring 
are so beautiful that every artist who 
examines it is astonished." Botticelli 
has put himself in the left-hand corner, 
and looks out upon the world with his 
strong, independent face, as if to say : 
"If this picture does not please you, 
what will ? " 

There is no picture of the kind so 
fascinatingly beautiful and any other 
group must suffer by comparison, al- 
though all are worthy of study, and in 
all, are delightful details. The left- 
hand group from the " Offering of the 
Sacrifice " in the Sistine Chapel, con- 
tains many fine heads and reminds us 
of his great group. On the right is the 
figure of a woman carrying wood, rep- 
resenting strength and grace combined 
to a marvellous degree. The child 
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with grapes, at her feet, is a notable 
figure, and the head of the young man 
in the extreme left-hand corner, is full 
of refined character. The head of 
Aaron, from " The Youth of Moses " 
stands out full of life, and force, and is 
one of the finest the artist has given us. 
Of all the Annunciations by great art- 
ists, none surpass Botticelli's and it is 
quite fair to say none quite equal it. 
Leonardo's is most dignified and lady- 
like; Carlo Dolci's is cloying in its 
sweetness, while Barocio's does not 
satisfy us; Fra Angelico's is very 
quaint and interesting, as is the one 
of Dante Gabriel Rosetti, in our own 
time; but the Mary in the latter is 
very weird and ghost-like. The pic- 
ture has an attraction all its own in 
color and conception ; but as an An- 
nunciation, it is not satisfactory. Bot- 
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ticelli's Mary is the real, true woman, 
bending with reverence and womanly 
feeling to her heavenly visitor, while 
the angel, thoughtful and seriously im- 
pressed wth the divine message she 
brings, stoops gracefully to the floor, 
scarcely touching it; poising as she 
does, so lightly that you feel it is a ver- 
itable angel and not a human being 
with wings. The picture is full of feel- 
ing and impresses one with fitting awe, 
while the little predella, showing Christ 
rising from the tomb, giving promise 
of the future, reminds one of that other 
predella— of the picture by Sandro in 
the National Gallery, where upon open- 
ing the tomb the disciples find it a 
bed of lilies — another of this artist's 
exquisite fancies. 

Almost every one is familiar with 
the ** Primavera " and the " Birth of 
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Venus." The " Primavera " is prob- 
ably the best known and most popular. 
It IS charming in color and design and 
very quaint and mediaeval. The blue 
Italian sky filters through the heavy 
growth of trees upon which the fruit 
is thrown in lavish fashion, while the 
turf is strewn with flowers, a little stiff 
and set, but withal, very poetic. 

The face of the Venus, supposed to 
be that of Simonetta, the beloved of 
Giuliano de Medici (about which 
Maurice Hewlett has woven an ex- 
quisite little idyl) is deliciously sweet 
and tender, — her head on one side, as 
if listening to the voices that awake in 
the Spring from the flowers, the trees, 
the running brooks, and from deep 
down in the soul, for the joy that has 
come again. It is the most youthful 
face Sandro has given us, and fully 
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represents the season. For those who 
admire very long, slender figures, the 
three Graces on the left are the very 
apotheosis of beauty, as they dance 
under the trees, twining their long arms 
gracefully, in and out. It is a unique 
group, and very characteristic of the 
artist. We could wish that he had 
given to his " Primavera " a face more 
in keeping with her character, but her 
adornment atones for what is lacking 
in her expression, and makes her a 
part of the flowers and trees to which 
she belongs. 

Mars on the left, and Flora pursued 
by the Zephyr on the right, add to the 
ensemble which is most harmonious 
and will render the picture a delight 
always to the artistic and poetically in- 
clined. 

Walter Pater has described the 
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" Birth of Venus " exquisitely. He 
says : " The light is indeed cold, mere 
sunless dawn, but a later painter would 
have cloyed you with sunshine, and 
you can see the better for that quiet- 
ness in the morning air, as each long 
promontory slopes down to the water's 
edge." And again, "An emblematical 
figure of the wind blows hard across 
the gray water, moving forward the 
dainty-lipped shell on which she sails, 
the sea * showing his teeth * as it moves 
in thin lines of foam, and sucking in 
one by one, the falling roses, each se- 
vere in outline, plucked off short at the 
stalk, but embrowned a little, as Bot- 
ticelli's flowers always are." The " mere 
sunless dawn " is a most peculiar tint 
and fills you with the breath of the 
sea. We have never seen such an at- 
mosphere in art or nature, but it be- 
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longs to the myth, and if our senses 
catch the illusion, the artist has suc- 
ceeded in conveying his intention, and 
we would not have it difFerent, even in 
this day of modern realism. Let us 
leave Venus to Pater, as since Ruskin's 
eulogy on " The Judith " and " The 
Fortitude " he has made us feel that 
anything more would be superfluous. 
Perhaps the most interesting and 
classical of all the pictures is the " Cal- 
umny of Appelles " in the Uffizi. It 
is small, but contains a history of hu- 
man emotions. The background is 
most stately ; a lofty hall, looking out 
upon the sea and decorated with heroic 
people and scenes : Venus is on the 
left of the picture in the guise of Truth, 
with a gruesome figure of Repentance 
gazing up at her. On the right the 
unjust Judge sits on his throne, with 
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Ignorance and suspicion in the guise 
of women, whispering in his ears : the 
artful Calumny, with her torch sym- 
bolizing Truth is dragging her victim 
beforfe the throne, while the grace- 
ful figures representing Stratagem and 
Delusion are adorning her hair with 
flowers. 

It is a remarkable picture, unlike 
anything else he has done, and illus- 
trates the versatility of the artist, and 
the strides he had made in his later work 
over his earlier efibrts, and his blending 
of the classical with the early Renais- 
sance. 

It has been said that Botticelli paints 
only the slender and the graceful ; also 
that his characters are very afifected. 
There are examples of great character 
and strength among his groups, par- 
ticularly in "The Youthful Life of 
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Moses " and in " The Chastisement of 
Korah and his Band " on the walls of 
the Sistine Chapel. 

We cannot deny that his women are 
sometimes affected ; but affectation of- 
ten lends attraction in real life, and is 
quite natural to many people. 

Sandro has given us all types, and 
one marvels how an artist in one short 
life could paint such an infinite variety 
of subjects, showing so wide and deep 
knowledge of that learning which comes 
from study ; and also that more won- 
derful intuitive perception of human 
nature, in all its subtle shades of 
thought, feeling and passion, which in- 
telligence can call by no more fitting 
term than inspiration. 

He belonged essentially to the earlier 
Renaissance in his technique; but in 
all his higher attributes, he was in close 
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touch with the classical, and to the cul- 
ture of our own day. We find our- 
selves asking, with Pater — " Was it 
Italy, his environment, or was he one 
of those great souls to whom all was 
vouchsafed, and who reflects the thought 
and culture of all ages ? " 
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BORN into a distinguished liter- 
ary family, the son of the great 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby and uncle 
of the talented Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
Matthew Arnold possessed great and 
varied gifts. He was the most cele- 
brated English critic of the nineteenth 
century, and the only one considered 
worthy to stand by the side of Saint 
Beuve in France. His fame has, until 
nearly up to the present time, rested 
chiefly on his prose writings, but his 
reputation as a poet has made rapid 
strides in the last few years and the 
best critics to-day place him with the 
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great. If not among the very greatest, 
who constitute but a small galaxy in the 
literary history of the world. 

He was born in 1822 and was edu- 
cated at Winchester and Rugby. In 
1 840 he was elected Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford ; in 1 844 he obtained 
the Newdigate prize, and in 1845 ^^ 
was elected a fellow of Oriel College. 
In 1 851 he was appointed one of her 
Majesty's inspectors of British schools, 
and in 1857 he was made Professor of 
Poetry at Oxford. At that time his 
poetry was much read and appreciated 
there, but had not gained for itself that 
outside reading and popularity which 
often comes earlier to inferior and more 
conventional minds. 

Arnold has been called the poet of 
the intellect, but those who are very 
much en rapport with him consider him 
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in a more varied light. He inclined 
without doubt to the classical objectiv- 
ity, but Edmund Clarence Stedman 
says, " if as a singer he lacks spon- 
taneity, his intellectual processes are 
spontaneous and sometimes rise to a 
loftiness which no mere lyrist without 
unusual mental faculty can ever attain." 
He charms in all his moods, whether 
objective or subjective. A modern 
critic has pronounced his great poems, 
"Sohrab and Rustum" and "Balder 
Dead " as truly majestic works of art. 
He is delightful in his fanciful poems, 
as " The Neckan " and " The For- 
saken Merman." In " A Summer 
Night " he rises to the greatest inten- 
sity of feeling and spiritual insight, 
while in many of his smaller poems are 
exquisite bits of lyricism and feeling 
combined, as in " Philomela," " To 
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Marguerite in Switzerland," ** Dover 
Beach " and in * Requiescat." 

He exalts work and all that pertains 
to the physical. Nature is to him as it 
was to Wordsworth, but possibly some- 
thing more, as he seemed always to see in 
it the symbol of the spiritual and looked 
from Nature up to Nature's God. 

In his sonnet on " Quiet Work " he 
says : 

" One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson which in every wind is blown, 
One lesson of two duties kept at one, 
Though the loud world proclaim their en- 
mity. 
Of toil unsevered from tranquility ; 
Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry." 

And that this work should be tranquil 
is almost a religion with him. 
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" O bom in days when wits were fresh and 

clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames ; 
Before this strange disease of modem life, 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims. 
Its heads overtaxed, its palsied hearts, was 

rife—'' 

In " The Second Best "— 

" Moderate tasks and moderate leisure, 
Quiet living, strict-kept measure, 
Both in suffering and in pleasure — 
' Tis for this thy nature yearns. 
But so many books thou readest, 
But so many schemes thou breedest. 
But so many wishes feedest, 
That they poor head almost turns." 

Nature is to this poet the physical 
part of the universe which is under the 
domination of mind and spirit; it is 
very beautiful, very fascinating, but 
cruel and always to be kept in subjec- 
tion. 
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** Know, man hath all which nature hath, but 
more, 
And in that ^m^f^lie all his hopes of good. 
Nature is cruel, man is sick of blood ; 
Nature is stubborn, man would fain adore." 

And in " Religious Isolation " — 

" Nature's great law, and law of all men's 

minds ? 
To its own impulse every creature stirs ; 
Live by thy light, and earth will live by 

hers I" 

Arnold has been called the disciple 
of Wordsworth, but in his appreciation 
of nature his perception grasps the 
beauty and the subtility and beyond 
there is something more. 

"The light that never was on land or sea." 

It was as if in his mind and imagina- 
tion he saw the beauty of the world as 
in a glass and beyond the beauty of his 
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own inner vision, which transcended 
the other and served to add a subtle 
essence to the sights and scents that 
Wordsworth fed upon pure and simply. 
The daffodil is the same, but there is 
a meaning in its color and its form 
which Arnold sees in that inner vision. 
Wordsworth possessed this spiritual in- 
sight with all poets, but in a less de- 
gree ; and while he makes you love the 
flowers more than you might had you 
never read his poems (as artists train 
your perception for nature through 
their imitations) Arnold inspires you 
with as much love, but also fills you 
with awe and delight that come from 
contemplating what mind and spirit 
have created. It has been said of him 
that there is scarcely a line which is not 
richly worth preserving and this makes 
us realize his exquisite taste. We feel 
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always in opening his volume of poems 
that each one gives us harmony, beauty 
and some useful lesson. Take the 
poems on " Self Dependence " and 
** Stagirius " — ^what beautiful and heroic 
prayers full of noble resolve : How 
many lessons they teach and how full 
of hope to man. 

As civilization advances and people 
grow more thoughfiil and spiritual, Ar- 
nold's poetry will be more and more 
appreciated, as will be the case with 
Browning, Emerson and all poets who 
give us deep thought as well as singing 
verses ; Arnold has given us both in 
equal proportion. 

There has been much controversy as 
to whether they belong to the Victorian 
school, but if the critics decide not, 
they reach out to one beyond and above 
which may be said to come in with the 
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twentieth century. Arnold has been 

said to lack faith. Surely not in God. 

One cannot read **Stagirius" without 

realizing his trust in and dependence on 

the Infinite. And as for faith in man, 

he has voiced it in that intense cry 

in " Self Dependence *' — 

" Resolve to be thyself ; and know, that he 
Who finds himself, loses his misery 1 " 

He has frequently been dubbed a pessi- 
mist, but we find him full of hope and 
encouragement and he points lessons in 
serenity and cheerfulness in the mean- 
est flower up to the stars of heaven. 

" Wouldst thou be as these are ? 
Live as they.*' 

" Unaffrighted by the silence round them, 
Undistracted by the sights they see, 
These demand not that the things without 

them, 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy." 

One of the most interesting things in 
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Arnold's life was his friendship for Ar- 
thur Hugh Clough, who was born in 
1 819 and died at Florence in 1861. 
The beautiful history of their friendship 
may be found in "Thyrsis" which 
ranks with the other great poems of 
that nature, Milton's " Lycidas," " Ave 
Atque Vale," by Swinburne, Tenny- 
son's "In Memoriam " and the exqui- 
site ^^ Adonais " of Shelley. Arnold and 
Clough wrote and walked together and 
held sweet communion as two such 
poets might. Clough did not live long 
enough to show what his genius might 
have developed, but his work was fair 
for so young a poet, and he must have 
possessed a rare and beautiful character 
to have inspired so much love in his 
friends, and above all the devotion of a 
great mind and soul such as Arnold's. 
Every spot about Oxford was dear 
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and familiar to these two and Arnold 
writes in "Thyrsis" — 

" Runs it not here, the track by Childsworth 

farm, 
Past the high wood to where the Ehn-tree 

crowns 
The hill, behind whose ridge the sunset 

flames ? 
The signal-elm that looks on Ilsley Downs, 
The vale, the three lone wears, the youthful 

Thames ? 
This winter Eve is warm, 
Humid the air I leafless, yet soft as spring. 
The tender purple spray on copse and briars I 
And that sweet ci'y with her dreaming spires. 
She needs not Jime for beauty's brightening. 
Lovely all times she lies, lovely to-night I 
Only, methinks, some loss of habit's power 
Befalls me wandering through this upland 

dim. 
Once passed I blindfold here, at any hour ; 
Now seldom come I since I came with him." 

Clough's death was a great loss and 
made Arnold feel that some of his own 
links to life were broken — 
6i 
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" Yes, thou art gone ; and round me too th^ 

night 
In ever nearing circle weaves her shade, 
I see her veil draw soft across the day, 
I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, Ae brown hair sprent 

with gray ; 
I feel her finger light 

Laid pausefully upon life's headlong train : 
The foot less prompt to meet the morning 

dew, 
The heart less bounding at emotion new, 
And hope, once crushed, less quick to spring 

again." 

As an answer to those who think Ar- 
nold a pessimist and a sceptic, his own 
words are better as a refutation than 
any argument we might advance. The 
only way to know a poet is to read and 
reread him for one's self. 

He was eminently ideal, combining 

the intensely critical with the poetic 

faculty which made him often appear 

fault finding and unjust, but we must re- 
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member his standard was very high, 
reaching to heights not always perceived 
by the ordinary or even more than 
ordinary observer. He can only be 
judged by his peers who can with him 
pierce the grey clouds to the light be- 
yond. If he appeared melancholy at 
times, it was because his soul deplored 
the narrow culture of conventional 
minds which to him was worse than no 
culture at all. 

If he impresses one with pessimism, 
it was because the gross materialism of 
the day weighed on his soul and he 
longed to reform, to educate even those 
who counted themselves as reformers. 
He saw so clearly the difference be- 
tween being and seeming, and he had a 
rare faculty of reading minds. No du- 
plicity or half-culture could stand before 
his keen vision. Every soul was to 
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him a mirror and the spots on the mir- 
ror depressed him. Arnold's mission 
preeminently was the Reformer and he 
began with the reformed and those who 
thought themselves above criticism ; but 
in his own soul was light and beauty 
and he revelled in the inner life with all 
the glory of a seer who looked up to 
the creator of that beauty whose apostle 
he was and whose songs exhale sweet- 
ness and light, which combined give us 
beauty. 

To those who accuse Arnold of being 
a sceptic, we quote the following verse : 

" Hush, ye will say, it is eternity I 
This is the glimmering verge of Heaven and 

these 
The Columns of the heavenly palaces. 

^ And in the sweeping of the wind, your ear 
The passage of the angel's wings will hear, 
And on the lichenHTusted leads above 
The rustle of the eternal rain of love." 
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